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On the Habits and Education of 
Youth in the Earlier Ages. 
NO. IV. 

THE CHINESE. 

[F-xtracted and arranged from the 
French of Pere Du Halde, a work 
published in 1747, which was exam- 
ined by a Christian Missionary, Pere 
Coutancin, who resided thirty two 
years in Pekin. 

The Chinese claim to be the oldest 
nation inthe werld. They trace back 
their Emperors 4,000 years. 

The English and Scotch reviewers, 
appear to think, that Du Halde and 
others, have formed too high an esti- 
mate of their good qualities, but we 
are willing to suppose, uiat the Mis- 
sionaries, who resided so many years 
among them, must be better inform- 
ed, than those modern ambassadors, 


-<* 





who went trammetled by the prejndi- | 


ces and forms of court etiquette, 
which seem to bave been as obstinate 
in the English guests, as im the Chi- 
nese hosts. 

The extracts which follow, are 
modified occasionally for our youth- 
ful readers. ; 

We place this article under the 
head of earlier ages, beause time 


seems to have made no change in the 


habits of this singular people, and the 
customs of 1747, appear like those 
of an indefinite previous period. ] 

“It is customary, says an 
old Chinese writer, to give 
great demonstrations of joy 
at the birth of a son. e 
boil a great quantity of hen 
and duck eggs; there is plen- 
ty of rice ready dressed for 
those, who come to partake 
our joy;—-afterwards, we 
seud presents to their houses, 
of such things as are fit to 
make an entertainment.-— 
This is called the ‘treat of 
the downy beard.”’ 

“The ceremony is still 
more pompous on the third 
day after the birth of a son. 
We dress eggs by hundreds 





When a female infant is 
born, the nurses bind its feet 
very closely, to keep them 
small. ‘This makes their 
walk tottering and feeble, 
when they grow up, but they 
are proud of their little feet, 
and try to show them. 

It is customary when a 
Chinese is childless, to adopt 
the child of another person, 
that he may have some one 
to bury him, and pay the usu- 
al honors at his death. 

In large cities, the child- 
ren of the poor are often ex- 
posed to starvation. In later 
years, Missionaries employed 
religious persons to walk out 


| every morning, and baptize 


and thousands, we paint them | 


with a variety of colours, 
and call them “the eggs of 
the third day.” It is then, 
that relations and friends 
crowd to our doors with pre- 
sents of eggs and sugared 
cakes. ”’ 

The writer protestsagainst 
the extravagance of this fes- 
tival. 





dying children in the streets. 
Sometimes they prevailedon 
the Chinese nurses to allow 
Christian women to go into 
the houses and baptize child- 
ren, who were ordered to be 
drowned at their birth, by 
their friends, who had no 
means to support them. 


There is no country where 
there 1s such appalling de- 
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struction of infants as in 
China. Scavengers go round 
early in the morning, aud 
throw the little bodics, some- 
times still living, in a com- 
mon pit. See Staunton, De 
Guignes, &c. 

It is no small thing, to edu- 
cate a Chinese boy. One of 
their books of ‘Civility’ con- 
tains more than dhree thou- 
sand rules, among which 
is the manner of making 
bows. No one is considered 
polished, who is unacquaint- 
ed with these rules. 

At the age of five or six 
years, the Chinese begin to 
study their letters, Instead 
of twenty- four letters like the 
English, they have many 
thousand. At first they learn 
a few letters, which they re- 
peat twice in a day,and ifthey 
iniss often they are obliged to 
lie down and receive a whip- 
ping. Du Halde, (1740) re- 
marks: “The custom of teach- 
ing by engraved symbols, is 
now but little used. The chil- 
dren are taught to mark over 
written letters, with a pencil. 
Great pains aretaken to teach 
them writing, and they are 
examined every three years 
by mandarins who are learn- 
ed men or noblemen, appoin- 
ted for the purpose. 

When they have learned 
a sufficientnumber of charac- 
ters or letters, to allow of 
their composing, they are 
practised in themes. Some- 
times several families unite, 
and agree to send their chil- 
dren to a common hall, twice 
a month, to compose, Ev ery 
heal of a family proposes a 





subject in turn, and provides 
adinner at his own expense; 
he is also judge of the com- 
position onthat dav. Ifany 
one is absent without a good 
excuse, a fine is the penalty. 

Once in the spring and 
onee in the winter, all the 
scholars in the kingdom com- 
pose in the presence of a 
mandarin; besides this, it is 
the business of the mandarin 
of letters to examine their 
progress, and exercise them 
in the studies of the year.— 
There are teachers in the 
smaliest villages. Wealthy 
parents employ tutors, who 
not only cultivate the minds 
of their children, but teach 
them the proper style of 
bowing, saluting, the compli- 
ments of visiting, &c. Ata 
later period they learn the 
history and laws of their 
country. 


Eight hundred youths, 
from different provinces, are 
often examined together in a 
hall appropriated for the pur- 
pose. ‘To avoid partiality, 
the greatest precaution is 
taken to prevent the manda- 
rin from knowing the authors 
of the composition. Only 
fifteen from four hundred are 
chosen for the first degree, 
and those are not subject t af- 
terward to be flogged by a 
common mandarin, but are 
punished by a governor of 
higher rank, 

On the fifteen, who are se- 
lected for the first degree, 
they put a gown with a black 
border, and a silver or pew- 
ter bird upon the top of their 





caps. The account of the 


remaining examinations for 
S 


degrees is very interesting, 
but it would oecupy too much 
space to detailthem. If the 
fifteen appear not to have 
improved at their second ex- 
amination, they lose the bird 
from theireaps. On receiv- 
ing the third degree, they 
are presented with a gold 
bird, and may be 
mandarins. 

The education of girls is 
very different from that of 
boys; the latter are taught 
ancient and modern Chinese 
books, to render them capa- 
ble of taking the degrees, and 
becoming teachers. Females 
are only taught vigilance, fru- 
gality, ‘obedience and labour. 

‘There cannot,’ says a 
Chinese Philosopher, be 
greater praise of a woman, 
than to say she is net learn- 
ed.”’ 

Females are confined al- 
most entirely within their 
houses. Noblesand wealthy 
persons cultivate gardens and 
parks, with every natural and 
artificial beauty, to amuse 
their wives and children. 

The employment of teach- 
ers isconsidered honourable. 
Parents treat them with great 
respect. Sten Sing, our 
master, our doctor, is the 
name usually given them. 

On certain days, pupils 
visit their teachers with 
small presents, as a mark of 
respect. 

The @hinese affect great 
humility in conversation. 
A young man does not say 
I to his teacher, but “your 


chosen 
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scholar,”? and to his father, 
‘syour sons” 
“your youngest son,”’ 
when he ts the eldest. 

( To be Continued. ) 


sometimes 
even 





FOR MY 


Woungest Readers. 


1 will tell you now, 
aboutsome ol-sti-nate chil- 
dren. Ellen would run 
up and downstairs by her- 
self, when her mamma 
told her she must not, and 
one day she fell down, an:] 
hurt her foot, so that she 
could not walk fora week. 
Henry cried, and would 
sit up late. when his mo- 
ther had a party, and he 
would eat a great deal of 
supper, so the next morn- 
ing, he was very sick, and 
had to take physic. 

Sarah’s mamma told her 
never to put her hand on 
the teapot, but she would, 
and it upset, and scalded 
her badly. 

Thomas hada bad cold, 
and his mother said he 
must take some physic, 
but he would not, and 
cried and screamed, until 
he had a fever, and the 
Doctor had to bleed him 
and he almost died. I 
hope no little girl or boy 
who reads the Rose Bud 
is obstinate. 

M. 


W. H. 


Savannah 

















FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
LUCY LUCKLESS. 
“Oh, what an unfortunate 
girl Lam! Just look what a 
rent in my new dress!”? «I 
told you yesterday, Lucy, it 
would happen, if you went 
by that nail so carelessly.” 
“My bonnet blows off 


whenever I go out; the mil- 


liner ought to be ashamed of 


| making such a poor thing.’’ 


‘It Isa very good bonnet, 


‘Lucy, but can you expect it | 


to stay on your head when 
you have lost the st tring?”” 

‘IT am sounlucky! The 
bell is ringing, and I cannot 
find my Geography.’’? “You 
left it lying on the table last 
night, Lucy.’ 

“My beautiful geranium!” 
eried Lucy, ‘the frost has 
killed it. Anna Mansfield’s 
is fresh and green; but that 
ig just the way—every thing 
that belongs to me dies or is 
ruined.’’ Lucy did not re- 
member that she left her ge- 
ranium inthe piazza all night. 

“This is black Monday,” 


| said Lucy; I was too late for 


prayers, and father looked 
grave at me; then I could not 
find my bag, and was tardy 
—then one of the girls upset 
my inkstand on my writing 
book, and thedog tore up my 
exercises, and I could not 
take tea at my Aunt’s, be- 
cause I had not a dress fit to 
be seen.’’ Poor Lucy! She 
is no doubt very unhappy— 
but if she had risen half an 
hour earlier, she would have 
been in time for prayers, and 
if she had put her bag in its 
place on Saturday, it would 





ave. been there on ‘Mér@ay. 
If her inkstand had been in 
its place, it could not have 
been kuocked over, Was 
the floor a place, for her ex- 
ercises? If she had attended 
to her wardrobe on Saturday 
before she went to walk, she 
might have taken tea with 
her aunt. Oh, how much 
trouble a little care and regu- 
larity would save us! 
Savannah. M. 
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Story of the Sea.” 


We have heard with some pride, 
that our Rose Bud is not confined to 
juvenile eyes,—that spectacles are 
put on to read it, and even the last 
new novel sometimes falls from a fair 
hand, in which our triamphant little 
leaves are installed. Something we 
heard about a friendly squabble be- 
tween a lite boy and his dfather, 
as to who should first read theRoseBud. 
We hope the lad gave up respectfully. 
These preliminary remarks are a kind 
of apology for noticing a grown up 
Poem on our tiny pages, but we 
would gladly be the humble instru- 
ment of drawing attention to the beau- 
tiful strains of a native poet. 

We venture then to recommend, 
that the exquisite poem of *‘Atalantis”’ 
should be in the Library of every 
Southern youth. Itis light and grace- 
ful enough for the centre table of our 
Jadies, and classical enough for the 
shelves of our students. 


‘‘ Atalantis; A 


“Here is a voice hath spoke to us in song, 
“Of pleasant combination; and a tone 
“Of most prevailing sweetness—page 41- 


“Our ears are traitors, if they do not feel 
“The muvic”—page 35th. 

It will be seen that a poetical cor- 
respondent has still further noticed 
the work on our last page. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘“‘The Selfish Girl’’ is received and 
will obtain the earliest possible inser- 
tion. Also, *“*A Constant Reader,’’ 


and **Address to the Sun.’’ 
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FOR THE ROSE BUD. 


O mis-spent time! O mis-spent time! 
I’ve wander’d far in many a clime, 
And years of life have run in vain, 
Seeking new joys in pleasure’s train. 
And now I’m old—three score and ten, 
An object for the sons of men, 

To point at as they pass me by, 

And say—‘‘He once was strong as I!’’ 


Oh, days of boyhood ne’er forgot, 
And years of manhood without spot, 
When parents’ tender care and love 
Taught my young soul to look above! 
How have ye fled and left me here, 
Without a friend to drop a tear, 

When ‘‘dnst to dust’’ shall mingled be, 
And earth’s cold clod shall cover me. 


How have ye fled? 1 well know how— 
! hear my mother’s voice e’en now; 
Iler saintly voice is in my ear— 

**My child, my child, forbear, forbear. 
Do not that thing, it is not Goop!’’ 

And then to Heaven for me she sued— 
**O Lord, send down a living ray 

To guide him in thy Holy way.’’ 


1 hear my Father's voice—my son, 
Thy soul preserve from sin begun— 
Thy God remember in thy youth, 

And learn the knowledge of his truth; 
That thus the years that thou may’st live, 
‘To thee the promise he may give:— 

His watchful Providence and Love, 
Eternal happiness above. 


Oh Father! Mother! long since gone! 
Vain was the love you bore your son. 
The counsels of your dying hour 

Were banished soon, and lost their pow’r. 
O mis-spent time! O mis-spent time! 

I’ve wandered far in many’a clime, 

And years of life have run in vain, 


Seeking new joys in pleasure’s train. 


Poor House, Charleston, 1883. 








FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
SONNET, 
On reading Atalantis. 

Simms! thou hast woven a garland, fit to wreathe 
Thy country’s brow of glory ;—all things fair 
And wonderful are blent together there— 

The flower of spring,—the smooth-lipped shell. 

breathe 

From forth their mystic twines sweet spirit voices, 
And in the spirit are they heard. The heart 

Of one young brother of the lyre rejoices 
In thee and blesses thee; for thy high art 
Hath wakened thought, and made the feelings dart 

Up to their birthplace, where in boundless light 

Dwell the realities of our visions bright, 

And where thy inspirations have a part. 
Go on then in the brightness of thy mind, 

And in thy country’s praise, thy crown of glory find. 

Augusta, Geo. 8. 


There 


FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
Mrs. Editor.—If you think the following piece worthy 
of the space they will occupy in your paper, they are 
at your service. 
WELCOME TO SPRING. 
Written by a little girl twelve years old. 
Welcome, thrice welcome! lovely Spring, 
Thou bring’st the Swallow, on swift wing, 
The Mockbird too, to me so dear, 
Birds of all kinds, man’s lot to cheer. 


Welcome, oh welcome, season sweet, 
Removed alike, from cold or heat; 

Thou bring’st the Woodbine, Pink, and Rose 
With every flower that fairest blows. 


Welcome, aye welcome! season dear, 
Thou best beloved of all the year; 
With thee come happiness and health, 


Biessings above the greatest wealth. 
Bg. BW. 
Georgetown, S. C. 














CONUNDRUMS. 

What word is that, to which, if you add a syllable, it 
will make it shorter? os 

What thing is that which is lengthened by being cut 
at both ends? 

Why isa dancing master like a tree? 

Why is a pepper box like a saint? 








